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and meaning of the cults. These disadvantages are compensated 
by the usefulness of such general headings in grouping material for 
a lecture. The sixth lecture has a somewhat misleading title 
(" Lines of Development in Primitive Religion"). In reality it dis- 
cusses savage religion as a power for good in the development of 
savage society, and only the last four or five pages treat the stadia 
in the development of religion. The main theme of the chapter is, 
however, a very fitting conclusion to a study of primitive religion. 

It is not to be expected that when so large a theme is treated in 
a few lectures, all the positions will win acceptance by any other 
one student who is working in the same lines. The discussion of 
sacred stones, p. 147, of trees as sacred, p. 150, of savage "bap- 
tism," p. 195, the explanation of burial rites by belief in resurrec- 
tion, p. 211, are a few of the topics on which views different from 
those of the author might be maintained. Dr. Brinton is especially 
severe on W. Robertson Smith for his statement that myth is de- 
rived from ritual (pp. 113, 117, 173). But on p. 173 he admits 
that later myths are coined to explain rite, and at least in the 
study of Semitic and Indo-European religions it is difficult to find 
any definite myth which can be confidently regarded as older than 
ritual. Moreover the comparative persistence of rite as compared 
with myth does not seem to be duly emphasized by Dr. Brinton. 

It is hardly worth while to note unimportant statements which 

might be questioned, — as e.g., the statement as to Greek religion, 

p. 165, or the interpretation of the fish in old Chaldean and in 

Christian symbolism as the emblem of life, p. 161. On p. 162 I 

suppose a slip of the pen is responsible for deus where homo should 

be read. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 
Yale University. 

The Rational or Scientific Ideal of Morality, containing a 
Theory of Cognition, a Metaphysic of Religion, and an "Apo- 
logia pro amore." By P. T. Fitzgerald, author of "The Phi- 
losophy of Self-Consciousness;" "The Principle of Sufficient 
Reason;" " A Protest against Agnosticism," etc. Pp. xvi., 

357- 

Mrs. Fitzgerald appears to have been writing a series of philo- 
sophical treatises, and is anxious to secure the publication of the 
ethical epilogue without waiting for some intermediate publica- 
tions ; and this book, in fact, includes a summary of projected books 
on Truth and Harmony or Loveliness which are intermediate. 
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All Mrs. Fitzgerald's books show very wide reading on her part, 
and their pages are studded with quotations from varied kinds of 
literature and several schools of speculation, even Biblical passages 
and phrases being introduced with a lavish hand. She seems to 
have saturated her intellect with philosophical literature and to 
have absorbed with special enthusiasm and adapted to her own 
intellectual needs several philosophical doctrines congenial to a 
romantic and religious disposition. And having sketched these 
doctrines in earlier books, she now expounds them again with new 
contexts, and especially in side-lights from the ideas of evolution 
and development. The main ethical doctrines are such as, that 
the moral good is something that appeals to the affective, the intel- 
lectual, and the volitional sides of human nature equally; that this 
good can be delineated only by means of idealizing the actual play 
and interplay of these faculties ; that it is, nevertheless, objective, 
and not a mere concept of psychology; that it includes as one 
chief item or condition the romance of love and happy marriage ; 
and that so much of it as is actually realized in our lives is a pledge 
of our perfect good in store at the hands of our Creator. She 
claims as among her own discoveries the part which true love plays 
in moral development; and certainly the elaborate and kaleido- 
scopic, literary, and metaphysical contexts in which this "prin- 
ciple" appears are a novelty. But though there is plenty of interest 
and of suggestion, there is not enough system. The reader will 
find it hard to disentangle any methodical sequence in the topics 
discussed, and if he does not already believe the doctrines, he will 
not do so until he meets with some exposition of them more mind- 
ful of the conditions of progressive argument and proof in philo- 
sophical matters than this is. 

J. Brough. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 

Lazy Lessons and Essays on Conduct. By W. B. Rands. Pp. 
341. London: James Bowden. 

We really fail to see what useful purpose is served by the reissue 
of this book. The "Lazy Lessons," which occupy about two- 
thirds of the volume, are apparently founded on the educational 
heresy that a useful purpose is served by telling children a number 
of disconnected facts and technical terms. Nor is the information 
always trustworthy. This is how Mr. Rands makes the geometrical 
proposition that the sum of the three interior angles of a triangle 



